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FOR THE STRANGER. 


Ir was a memorable observation of our illustrious FraxK1ry, 
that “ Time is money.” The importance of a proper disposition, 
and a thorough improvement of time, cannot be too often sug- 
gested, or too sincerely imprest upon the minds of youth. 
And yet the manner in which it is spent, or rather, mis-spent, by 
the greater part of the rising generation, would induce a belief, 
that it is considered as a species of inexhaustible patrimony—as 
a fund, which the combined operations of prodigality and folly 
can neither dissipate nor diminish. And indeed were we to con- 
fine our views solely to temporary concerns, to the acquisition of 
fortune, rather than to fame, to pleasure rather than to knowledge, 
and to fashion rather than to virtue, I must confess that the pre- 
cepts of wisdom would be of but little consequence, and the im- 
portance of time materially diminished. 

It is too true, that in the ordinary occupations of life, the better 
qualities of the mind are seldom required and seldom regarded— 
the want of wisdom is too often supplied by cunning, and knows 
ledge, by an attention to forms—plausibility of address gives cur- 
rency even to meanness, and, under an imposing gravity of car- 
riage, is safely sheltered the defects of the head and the vices of 
the heart; while an affectation of piety is the general and success- 
ful substitute for morality, virtue, and religion—in short, wisdom 
teaches us one thing, and the world another. The Christian, 
the sage, and the foet, are ever reminding us of the importance 
of virtue, and the value of time; but the idleness and levity of 
the world still seem to preponderate—precepts are over-ruled by 
examples, and though we may acknowledge the truth of the for-~ 
mer, we are too apt to be swayed by the presence and more 
pleasing influence of the latter. 
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« Time is money,” says the Sage FRanxuin, and the observation 
though figurative, is morally and philosophically true. A waste 
of time is a prodigality of life which can never be retrieved, while 
its misapplication is not only stampt with folly, but often attend- 
ed with disgrace. Thus, when I see a young man neglecting his 
profession, or forsaking his employments, and entering with zeal 
into the service of political demagogues—embarking his hopes 
and his passions, and jeopardizing his ease and his reputation in 
the cause of party politicks—when I find him attending with ser- 
vile punctuality the various committees, caucuses, and cabals—- 
sacrificing, as he inevitably must, principle and honour at the 
shrine of prejudice and detraction—imbibing the principles of in- 
tolerance, and cherishing the spirit of discord and malignity; I 
cannot help exclaiming, what a prostitution of life! what a 
wretched waste of time ! On the other hand, I am constrain- 
ed to acknowledge, that he has many splendid examples before 
him, and that he who aims at folitical distinction, or official eleva- 

tion, is too oftcn condemned to travel the path of the demagogue 
and to trample upon truth, virtue, and honour. 

When I find young gentlemen of talents and respectability, of 
fair hopes and flattering prospects, descending to the low and des- 
picable habits of the meanest and basest of society—when I see 
them forsaking the paths of their profession and the principles of 
honour—yielding to the Circean allurements of dissipation, and 
« abandoning themselves to the profligate pursuits of the gambler, 
I cannot but conclude that they are alike destitute of ambition 
and of pride, and wholly ignorant of the value of either time or 
money. 

On the subject of the value of time, I should be guilty of a most 
unpardonable breach of gallantry and politeness, were I to pass by 
the ladies in silence, or to refuse them that marked attention to 
which they have been accustomed, and to which they are so justly 
entitled. Here then, let me declare, but in the most respectful 
manner, that whenever I see a young lady more intent on the 
decoration of her person than the improvement of her mind— 
more devoted tothe labours of the toilet than to the cultivation 
of her talents or the acquisition of useful or elegant knowledge— 
when I see her more solicitous to anticipate or to lead the fashion, 
than to charm by the powers of the mind, or fascinate by the vir- 
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tues of the heart—when I find her revolving within the pestife- 
rous influence of a circulating library and devouring with an in- 
satiable appetite the sickly follies, and romantick visions of 
which it is principally composed—filling ‘her head with stories of 
adventurous knights, distressed damsels, and enchanted castles— 
of love-sick youths and forlorn maidens ; I am forced to believe, 
that her understanding is contracted and her taste vitiated—that 
she has no idea of the dignity and influence of the female charac- 
ter, and was never taught the true value of time. 

On this subject however, the ladies are not entitled to exclu- 
sive observation, for there is a corps of lady-like gentlemen who 
divide with them the honours of the toilet, and who are amply 
qualified to contend, either for the prize of fashion, or the palm 
of frivolity. I must be allowed to observe, that when I see 
a youth passionately fond of dress, and minutely attentive to 
his external appearance, I am led to consider it as an acknowl- 
edgement of mental inferiority—as an effort to conceal, by the 
splendour and variety of his wardrobe, the defects of his under- 
standing, or the glaring folly of mis-spent time. 

But when I reflect upon the fashionable amusements of the 
day, and consider that skill at billiards, and address at brag, are 
looked upon as qualifications of the highest order, and deemed a 
sufficient passport to the highest circles—when I find that a 
young man’s judgment is measured by the brim of his hat, and 
his understanding tested by the cut of his coat, or the shape of his 
whiskers—when I find that his admission into fashionable com- 
pany depends more upon the adroitness with which he shuffles a 
pack of cards, and the elegance with which he flourishes his rat- 
tan, than upon the extent of his knowledge, or the spprightliness 
of his wit—and lastly, when I perceive that the general estima- 
tion in which he is held, depends more upon the fashion of his 
watch-key than upon the quality of his mind—more upon his 
heels than his head—I am almost tempted to believe that our 
modern Bucks understand far better than the sage FranKu1n, the 
proper use of time. Cc. 
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TO THE STRANGER. 


A few evenings ago my particular friend Mr. S. called at my 
lodgings, and from the very “ emphatic smile” that played upon 
his countenance, I at once conjectured that he had more than 
ordinary good news to communicate. As I am one of those un- 
fortunate wights with which our city abounds, who like another 
Atlas stagger under the whole weight of national concerns as if 
they were placed on my shoulders, and through mere compas- 
sion of “the powers that be” kindly hurl for them, the thunder- 
bolts of war, and transport an army under the walls of Quebec, 
or attack an enemy’s frigate with the same facility and nonchal- 
ance that I brush the ashes off the end of my cigar with my lit- 
tle finger ; tho’ the truth is, I’ve no more to do with the affairs 
of our administration than one of the antipodes, and about as 
competent to direct them as the Great Cham of Tartary—I say 
as I am one of those truly unfortunate beings, by the expres- 
sive countenance of my friend the thermometer of my ideas im- 
mediately rose from the low point to which it had sunk from just 
hearing that our army were to attack Canada ina different mode 
from that which I had with vast trouble to myself marked out 
for them, to several degrees above good humour. What! said 
I, another British vessel taken ?—Or has our Commodore inter- 
cepted the rich East India fleet—Or have we again command of 
the lakes—Or our Army for once been successful—Or the ene- 
my sued for peace? Or—say at once and save me from the rack 
of conjecture? “ Moderate your transports,” cooly replied my 
friend ; the news I have for you is of quite a different, and more 
domestick nature. The celebrated Miss requests you to 
honour her with your attendance at the farty to-morrow evening. 
Vox hesit ad faucibus. I was dum-struck. Me—Miss—party ! 
Sure you jest; I do’nt know the lady—lI’ve not visited a lady 
these six years. Never more serious, said my friend, and as I 
anticipate all your objections, I’ve come prepared to obviate 
them. No gentleman as he values the respect of his acquaint- 
ance, and fears the frowns of a lady, dare refuse an invitation of 
this kind ; besides as the party season is just commencing, un- 
less you appear now, you may not have another opportunity, and 
the frequenting those places is the sina gua non of gentility 
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and good breeding. Your want of acquaintance with the lady 
and her friends, is an evil which will only increase by delay. I 
find a rusticity of manners, and a moroseness of temper growing 
upon you which the society of the fair can only correct; and 
lastly, as a friend I say you must go, and shall call for you at the 
proper time, and so good evening. 

The great eclipse, or the falling of the huge stones that the 
people in the moona few years ago, tho’t proper to kick down 
upon us for their amusement, did not more “astonish the na- 
tions” than this freak of my friend’s astonished me. But as I 
knew the amiableness and candour of his disposition, and that he 
was perfectly acquainted with “ the town” I determined to brave 
all hazards, and follow his advice. Does. a General, the day be- 
fore an expected battle, feel every nerve stretched like a fiddle- 
string, ready to crack with the least additional impulse, alternate- 
ly his brows knit together, or a faint smile irradiate his dingy 
countenance, as in imagination he views the battle lost, or won— 
Does an intriguing office-hunter after he has near a whole winter 
trumpeted his own great merits to entitle him toa snug birth, 
stand tip-toe with alternate hopes and fears at every meeting of 
the council—Doés an intended bride on the eve of marriage 
simper and blush at every immaterial observation, now sick with 
apprehension at “omens dire” of the creaking of a window 
shutter, now brim-full of happiness at the anticipation of “ joys 
ecstatick,” sit fidgeting and fixing and unfixing till thie appointed 
hour arrives? Imagine all this, and as much more as you please, 
and you have some inadequate idea of what I felt in anticipation 
of my grand entre. Seven o’clock in the evening found. me 
completely rigged. My black sattin small clothes which had 
never seen service since I was dubbed with a bacchalaureate, 
scarcely covering the knee-pans, and my broad clocked hose were 
not the least conspicuous. My hair bristled up in « ele- 
gant confusion” my neck cloth starched ’til] it glistened again, 
my new coat neatly brushed, and long watch chain with three ad- 
ditional seals pendant, bore evidence for me, that when occasion 
required, I was not sonegligent in dress as my acquaintance sup- 
posed. After waiting “till nine, when I had given up all hopes 
of my friend’s arrival, in he bounced; and soon dissipated my 
chagrin at his delay, by informing me it would have been the 
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height of barbarity, to have gone before the frofer time. Allons, 
said he, follow me and do likewise. I determined most religious- 
ly to obey the mandate. 

On leaving the street (the thinly scattered and dirty lamps be- 
ing lighted by our economical Corporation only on one side so as 
to make the “ darkness visible”) we were ushered through the - 
hall, into a splendid room crouded with both sexes promiscuous- 
ly huddled together, ftom whom proceeded a confusion of 
tongues, which I could swear (tho’ I was not there) far exceeded 
that at the building of Babel. At one side the door sat the young 
Jady hostess, who at our entrance rose and gracefully courtesy- 
ing to my companion, smiled ineffably sweet, moved her cherry 
lips, and as I supposed said something, for the general tumult 
in the room forbade the Acaring any thing under a speaking-trum- 
pet key. My friend bowed most courteously, and at the same 
time presented me by name to the lady, who again performing 
another rigadoon courtesy by taking a sweep of sixty with her 
Jeft foct and falling backwards so as to rest upon the right, and 
display a fine form and an elegantly turned ancle to great advan- 
tage. Determined not to be out done in the very onset I took 
position first and second, squared an angle of forty-five, fell two 
paces backward, brought my body in a horizontal curve till the 
then extreme part meeting in conjunction witha server full of 
hot tea and coffee which a stupid yellow rascal carelessly held 
with one hand, while with the other he was straightening the 
plaited cues on his curly pate, the whole contents poured on the 
exterior of my unfortunate sattins. From the humble position 
of my head to the nadir, it was raised to the zenith in an instant. 
I attempted to hide the warmth of my too visible emotions, and 
avith my friend squeezed through the croud; now treading on 
a fady’s foot, and then projecting forwards till my chin rested on 
‘her bare ncck, then elbowing a gentleman till his spoon handle 
-was invisible, while the precious beverage it was conveying 
streamed most piteously down his white marsailles, when I spied 
one of the three chairs in the room just evacuated. Whew! If 
I leave this retreat, thought I, it must be for forcible reasons. 
After I -had recruited my already exhausted spirits with the wine, 
fruit, cakes and gim-cracks handed to me, I began to look about 
for some rational mode of entertainment. Being considerable of 
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2 “slang-whanger” myself I at once determined to assail a ehirp, 
pretty looking female, who sat nearly opposite, and whom I had 
once before casually seen; but was anticipated by her, by — Was 
you at Miss ’s party t’other evening? No. Finding this 
was not like to be a subject on which J at least could talk ; I be- 
gan in my turn with—How do you like the review of General 
Eaton’s life in the StrancEer? I did’nt read it, for I don’t ad- 
mire any of the French Generals: I prefer poetry. I think (said 
I almost confounded) the sublimity of Milton, exceeds that of any 
other production extant. I never saw any of his plays perform- 
ed—was the reply. Seeing that we were both heartily tired of 
each other, I turned round to another young lady, whose appear- 
ance was extremely interesting, and aftera similar routine of 
cross-question and answer, I happened to observe that some of 
the facts related in Gibbon’s history of the Roman Empire were 
not dissimilar to some events at the present day; she with great 
naiveté, replied, she had’nt hcard before that the gentleman of that 
name in this city had written a history! Jam Satis, (I mentally 
exclaimed) I’ve had this chair long enough. Without once look- 
ing behind, I strode across the room listening to the subject mat- 
ter of conversation of the several groups as I passed, and found 
the general theme to be the particulars of the ferty given a few 
evenings since by a belle who had lately (as they quaintly ex- 
pressed it) set uf for company. The dress and style of the lady 
—the ornaments and furniture of the room—and even the cakes 
and the creams—the dough-nuts and the sugar plums did not es- 
cape their acute and liberal investigation. The nods and the 
whispers, the tel/s and the blushes that had passed between Mr. 
and Miss were construed and commented upon, with 
astonishing sagacity and moderation. By the mystic incantations 
of the far-famed Sibyl, Dorithy de Albanie “ thinks-I-to-myself” 
but this is worthy of the enlightened age in which we live! 
Impressed with the notion, that the frivolity of mind evinced 
by the conversation of the ladies, did not extend to the other sex, 
and that this lamentable deficiency in the cultivation of their un- 
derstandings, arose from the Albanians believing with the Ma- 
hometans, that women were without souls; I advanced up to a 
caucus of gentlemen standing in the middle of the room, who 
were talking (I might say hallowing) indecorously loud. Now 
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I belicved, (for they were not addressing the ladies) I should be 
enlightened with an elaborate description on some great literary 
subject, or gratified with the display of genius and the bursts of 
eloquence elicited by the keenness of the debate. But judge of 
my surprise when after attentively listening some time, I found 
them recounting their adventures in a late rowe, and almost com- 
ing to bloody noses upon a dispute about their relative merits in 
punishing bumpers! Indeed I was fully satisfied that their pres- 
ent elevation of voice was accompanied with an equal elevation 
of ideas arising from intrinsic causes, and that most of them had 
acted upon the principle which I overheard one declare, that he 
never came toa party without being 4/ue. Equally mortified 
and disappointed in every quarter, after lounging about to wait 
the time when I could decently withdraw, I once more spied my 
favourite chair, where I sat like Q, in a corner, till my friend in 
great glee once more came to my relief. Without waiting to 
answer his many eager inquiries as to the mode which I had taken 
to grasp the phantom pleasure as it passed, I begged of him to 
give me some account of the characters before me. 

That young man, said he, who one would think Shakspeare 
saw when he drew the fop of whom Hotspur complains, was in- 
tended for a limb of the law. But he never enters his appear- 
ance ina court of Justice any more than if he committed durg- 
lary to get into every party he attends. His sfecial pleading is 
all done ore tenus, and he never demurs except toa declaration 
for money borrowed. He has however lately, according to his 
own account Abandoned the law and turned statesman, and actu- 
ally made two harangues ina bar-room. The one whom you ob- 
serve by his trinkets, is a.“ man of war” of metal. Altho’ he 
does not, like some of his brethren, wear a hat with an augur hole 
thro’ the crown, or carry his arm in a sling ever since it was 
bruised by a splinter of a tree behind which he had retreated, 
when his company were ordered to charge,—tho’ I say he has 
not merit of this high order, yet he has stormed several dreast 
works, and actually once attempted to carry a heavy fortress by 
a coup de main. As might be supposed from the impetuosity 
of a young soldier, he was repulsed with considerable loss—of 
appetite. Him, whom you sce fluttering round a lady buzzing 
like a gad-fly, is a dealer in calicoes and bobbin, and although a 
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great favourite with the ladies, estimates them always according 
to their invoice price, and when he discovers one of more than 
ordinary texture, sets down, as he would under a bill of lading 
in good order and well conditioned. The two ladies on the op- 
posite side dressed in “ true blue” are—but you will excuse me 
said my friend I must attend a lady home, and will gratify your 
Curiosity when we are more at leisure; and left me. I imme- 
diately made for the door, seized my hat and cane, determined 
that till I could be assured of more rational amusement, I would 
never be prevailed upon to visit another party, while I remained 
A BATCHELOR. 


SELECTED. 
Junius 
vs. 
GaRRICck. 


(The following note, copied from Mr. Woodfall’s edition of Junius, is re- 
markable for its elevation of tone and assumption of superiority. It is 
the voice of a master—The language of indignation, characterised by an 
air of the most ineffable contempt. And yet it must be remembered, 
that it was addressed to a man, at that very time the pride and delight 
of the English nation—who was 

As an Actor, confest without rival to shine ; 
Ag a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 
whose genius was universally acknowledged and universally admired— 
whose talents as a poet, would alone have entitled him to distinction— 
whose knowledge as a scholar, was more than respectable, and whose 
character as a gentleman was not only unimpeached, but unimpeachable.) 
To Mr. Davip Garrick. 
Nov. 10, 1771. 

I am very exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, and 
of the information you so busily sent to Richmond, and with what 
triumph and exultation it was received. I knew every particular 
of it the next day. Now mark me, vagabond. Keep to your pan- 
tomimes or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer !—It is in my power to make you curse the 
heur in which you dared to interfere with JUNIUS. 
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( Having expressed our opinion of the talents of Mr. Garrick as a poet, and 
presuming that some of our readers aiay not be in possession of his 
works, we take the liberty of presenting them with a few specimens 

j which may serve to illustrate his character both as a poet and a wit.) 


EpPtrarH on LAWRENCE STERNE. 


Shall pride a heap of sculptured marble raise, 
Some worthless, unmourn’d titled fool to praise, 
And shall we not by one poor grave-stone learn 
Where genius, wit and humour sleep with Sterne. 


JuPITER AND MeErcury—JA Fable. 


Here, Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was mellow, 

Go fetch me some clay—I will make an odd fellow ; 

Right and wrong shall be jumbled—much gold and some dross ; 
Without cause be he pleased, without cause be he cross. 

Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turned to fictions : 

Now mix these ingredients, which, warmed in the baking, 
Tarn to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaste, 

Tip his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine taste ; 
That the Rake and the Poet o’er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and set fire to the tail; 

For the joy of each sex, on the world I’ll bestow it, 

This scholar, Rake, Christian, Dupe, Gamester and Poet - 
Tho’ a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame 

And among Brother mortals be Goldsmith his name ! 

When on earth this strange meteor no more shall appear, 
You, Hermes, shall fetch him to make us sport here ! 


“Soon after the promotion of Tord Camden to the seals, Mr. Wilmot his 
lordship’s purse-bearer, called at Hampton; where learning that Gar- 
Rick had not yet paid his congratulatory compliments, the conversation 
between the two gentlemen furnished Mr. Garrick with the subject of 
the following epigram ; in which with admirable address the English 
Roscius has turned an imputed neglect into a very elegant panegyrick on 
that truly patrrotick nobleman.” 


_ 


CoLLoquiaL EPicram. 


Witmort. You should call at his house, or should send him a card, 
Can Garrick alone be so cold ? 

Garrick. Shall I, a poor player, and still poorer bard, 

Shall folly wih Camden make bold? 
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What joy can I give him? dear, Wilmot declare : 
Promotion no honour can bring; 
To him the great seals are but labour and care: 
Wish joy to your country and king. 
7 
‘Fo Doctor H1xt upon his petition of the letter J, to Mr. Garrick } 
If ’tis true as you say. that I’ve injured a letter 
Pil change my note soen, and I hope for the better , 
May the right use of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix’d by the tongue and the pen ; 
Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, 
And that Z may be never mistaken for U. 





‘The following from Mr. Burke’s “Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts,” 
presents one of the most distressing but sublime and animated pictures, 
to be found in the whole range of modern eloquence.) 

Wuew at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do. with men 
who would either sign no convention, or whom no treaty, and no 
signature could bind, and who were the determined enemies of 
human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country pos- 
sessed by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a mem- 
orable example to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recess- 
es of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole Carna- 
tic an everlasting monument of vengeance; and to put perpetu- 
al desolation as a barrier between him and those against whom 
the faith which holds the moral elements of the world together, was 
no protection. He became at length so confident of his force, so 
collected in his might, that he made no secret whatsoever of his 
dreadful resolution. Having terminated his disputes with every 
enemy, and every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in 
their common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction; and com- 
pounding all the materials of fury, havock, and desolation, into 
one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of the 
mountains. Whilst the authors ofall these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all 

_their horizon, it.suddenly burst, and poured down the whole of 
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its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a 
scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart con- 
ceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All the hor- 
rors of war before known or heard of, were mercy to that new 
havock. A storm of universal fire blasted every field, consumed 
every house, destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabi- 
tants flying from their flaming villages, in part were slaughter- 
ed; others, without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of 
rank, or sacredness of function; fathers torn from children, 
husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknown and 
hostile land. Those who were able to evade this tempest, fled 
to the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword, and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, were 
certainly liberal; and all was done by charity that private charity 
could do: but it was a people in beggary ; it was anation which 
stretched out its hands for food. For months together these crea- 
tures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury in their most 
plenteous days, had fallen short of the allowance of our auster- 
est fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or distur- 
bance, almost without complaint, perished by an hundred a day 
in the strects of Madras ; every day seventy at least laid their 
bodies in the streets, or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of 
famine in the granary of India. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For THE STRANGER. 
A Fragment. 
“ Amid little reck I of the censure sharp, 
May idly cavil at an idle lay.” 
In bard like mood, oft would he touch the lyre, 
And gently wake it to a feeling theme, 
Or, watmed by glowing fancy’s wildest fire, 
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O’er wilder fantasies would feverish dream. 
And fitful was the lay he idly sung: 
Now roaming o’er the vallies wild and gay ; 
While dying even’s varied murmurs rung. 
Or, by the torrent, dim with rising spray ; 
Where from the jutting rock the wild flower sprung, 
Gilding the verdant tuft, the summit grey, 
Varied, it held its wild and devious way. 
And much he joy’d to con the fabled page ; 
Or list the simple tale of former days ; 
Or drink in raptur’d, wild, poetic rage, 
Of fancy’s favor’d sons the artless lays. 
Yet luckless was his lot ; obscurely low 
To weep in toil and penury unknown : 
Condemned to drink the bitter cup of woe, 
Spurned by the selfish croud, to pine alone; 
A mark of fell misfortune’s keenest blow : 
He strung his infant harp to grief’s sad tone, 
And bade its murmurs breathe no sorrows but his own. 


And feeling was his heart ; tho’ care and woe, 
Had wreath’d his brow in many a fold severe. 
His bosom knew affection’s keenest glow ; 
Pleasure’s warm smile; or meek-eyed pity’s tear. 
He too, had own’d the tender thrilling power, 
And witching beauty oft had claimed his sigh, 
And oft in social joy he pass’d the hour. 
Yet still his harp pour’d grief’s sad melody ; 
And still misfortune nipt the lovely flow’r, 
That fancy cherish’d with her genial ray ; 
While, onward as he roam’d, flow’d forth in murmurs 
wild, the sorrowing lay. . CHATTERTON. 





To Eviza. 
While evening shades invest the skies, 
From orient plains the stars arise, 
Bright Hesper leads the way ; 
The rival gems their beauties spread, 
And glitter o’er the mountain’s head, 
With sweet primeval ray. 
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But when the radiant queen of night, 
Refulgent sheds her sacred light, 
Those twinkling orbs retire, 
O’er all she throws her silver beams, 
O’er cities, woods and wand’ring streams 
But lends no genial fire. 


Thus fair Ex1za, peerless maid— 
In nature’s sweetest charms array’d, 
The graces in her train; 
Superior shines, superior moves, 
On all she smiles, but never loves, 
Nor heeds her lover’s pain. 


O! grant me Jove thy protean power, 
T’ assume the swan or golden shower 
When loves propitious smile— 
That she may feel the flame divine, 
That now pervades this breast of mine, 
And taste of bliss the while! 


STANZAS 
By moonlight on the banks of the Hudson. 


Thine, Fancy, is the pow’r I ask, 

For much I love the fairy task, 

To gild my verse with thy bright beam. 
Reflecting on life’s troubled stream 
The brilliant hue, the magic fire, 

The blush of love and soft desire. 


Come then I_.ivusi1o0n, strew my way 
With flowers that never know decay ; 
Still lead me to the fragrant shade, 

The breezy hill, the verdant glade, 

The bower of love and blooming sweets, 
Where rosy-health with pleasure meets. 


And still with thee, my steps to guide, 
May she but deign to grace my side, 
Whose voice is musick’s softest tone, 
In whose sweet smile I live alone, 
Whose image is my soul’s delight, 

My Sun by day, my Star by night. 
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So shall my life as smoothly glide 

Fair Hudson! as thy silent tide, 

When on thy banks mild zephyrs stray, 
And o’er thy bosom lightly play : 

Or when the moon at midnight pours 
Her sacred light around thy shores. 


Yes, gentle powers of love and song, 

Thus let my days flow smooth along, 

By feeling and by Fancy blest, 

To u1m above I leave the rest, 

Till tranquil as yon peaceful wave, 

I rather seek than shun the grave! SyLVANDER- 





Let the Gons boast their love 
On Oyimpus above, 

Let Vourcan his Venus extol ; 
Let the Kings of the East 

On variety feast, 

JI know of a lass worth them all: 


Let the lovers of old 

Who their soft tales have told, 

Let all sighing moderns declare, 
What raptures and charms 

They have found in the arms 

Of their fond and their favourite fair. 


Let the famed Trojan Boy 

With fair Hexena fly; 

Let Antony’s queen be ador’d : 
Let Athens brave knight 

With Aspasra delight, 

And Snore errapture her Lord. 


Let PeTrarcu, in fine, 

Chant his Laura divine; 

Let AseLarps love be renown’d : 
Let the gay Prince of Wales 

In soft amarous tales 

Spread the name of his Mary around. 


" Let Brtsexs’ mild charms 
Draw her Hero from arms, 
And the Fate of proud Inren prolong 
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Let her beauty inspire, 
Each cold breast with fire, 
And her name be recorded in Song. 


Let Hero’s bright star 
On the mountain afar, 





While the winds o’er the Hellespont roar, 


By love’s magic guide 
On the dark rolling tide, 
In safety her Leander o’er. 


Let each lover entwine 

With the myrtle divine 

A laurel the muses bestow ; 

Let them boast in their lays 

Of their lasses and bays, 

Let their songs in sweet harmony flow. 


But for me I now swear 
By the earth, sea and air, 
I nor envy their love nor their fame 
For the girl I extol 
Surpasses them all 
And yes 





’s her name ! 


Ww. 
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Thermometer | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 
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Observation 





Remittents, 
Typhus, 
Inflamma- 
tory Rheu- 
matisms. 
Jaundice. 





Stormy. 


Stormy. 
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